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"he book let describes the Micro-Social Heschcol 
beaming System for children from poor **i>iran t families in Vineland, 
New Jersev. Of the population of ?ft,000, approximately 2^% is Puerto 
Hear. 10t Appalachian white, and Hack. Lanouaue objectives cf 
the program are to develop the ability to sneak and understand 2,000 
t’asic words in Halish (the speech nool reauired for effective 
performance in firs* oradel and to develop in children vhe ability to 
read at least *00 of the words spoken and understood, "'he behavioral 
oblectives fer social skill development are for the children to 
acquire (1) skills in netting along with each other in performing 
learnina tasks, with tu'ua) qoals and skills in i n* eracf inq easHy 
with adults, and (21 feelings of satisfaction in achieving goals and 
a willinaness to maintain involvement ip tasks until so*« goal has 
been reached, "asf 1 on rrntrsts, the average 10 of children in the 
projram is 2 , . c ! therefore, an additional goal is to raise the T o*s 
o? the children. ( r Jl 
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FOREWORD 



This booklet ts one of 34 In a 
series of promising programs on 
childhood edvca+ion prepared for the 
White House Conference on Chi Idren, 
December 1970. The series was written 
jnder contract by the American Insti- 
tutes for Research for the Office of 
Economic Opportunity, and rhe Office 
of Child Development and the Office 
of Education, U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Within the broad area of 
Childhood education the series 



includes descriptions of programs 
on reading and language develop- 
ment, rhe disadvantaged, preschool 
education, and special education. 
In describing a program, each 
booklet provides details about the 
purpose; the children reached; 
specific materials, facilities, 
and staff involved; and other 
special features such as community 
services, parental involvement, 
and finances. Sources of further 
information on the programs are 
also provided. 




A renovated supermarket at the corner of Elmer Street and West 
Boulevard In Vineland, New Jersey, has become the Micro-Social 
Learning Center, the site of a preschool program that emphasizes 
training in language and behavioral skill development rather than 
mere day care. The program Is a State-sponsored demonstration 
project made possible through title I of the Elementary ond Secon- 
dary Education Act, funded by the U.$. Office of Education. Also 
cooperating in the program are the Vineland Public Schools, which 
furnishes the teachers and the children, and Or. Myron Woolman, 
dlrectur and designer, Of the program, who consults and provides 
all the materials and equipment. 



Vineland Is an oid, poor community located about 120 miles 
southwest of New York City. Migrant camps are situated on the 
outskirts of town, and most families are In the low-income brack- 
et, with an average annual income about 10 percent below the na- 
tional average. At one time Vineland was known as the poultry 
and egg capital of the East, but poultry and egg production Is no 
longer profitable. A food processing plant, two mental hospitals, 
and small businesses provide jobs for some of the town's 50,000 




LOCALE 



people, but many commute to surrounding cities and towns. Almost 
20 percent are Puerto Rican; almost 10 percent, Appalachian white; 
and about 7 percent 3 black. 



PROGRAM TO SERVE The program at the Micro-Social Learning Center is operating 

POOR CHILDREN specifically to prepare children of poor families In the communi- 
ty for the public schools. Most of these children have grown up 
in homes where, even if English is spoken, little Interaction and 
communication take place. School comes as a cultural shock to 
2 these children. To be accepted in the program at Vineland’s 

Micro-Social Learnirg Center, which Is presently designed to serve 
180 children (90 in a 2 !/2-hour morning session and another 90 In 
a 2 l/2-hour afternoon session), children must be from poverty 
families (preferably migrant) and be between 3 1/2 and 6 years of 
age. In May 1969 when the center opened, the eligible children 
of all parents who had signed up were accepted and registered by 
the Vineland Public Schools, a total enrollment of 180. 

Based on pretesls, the average IQ of the children in the pro- 
gram is 71.5. Hal' of the children are Puerto Rican and speak 
Spanish, and 25 percent are black and speak In a black dialect. 



Most are poor; and when the program began, many were hostile arid 
aggressive and could not speak English. Both their social and 
language skills needed development. 



The experimental program at the Micro-Social Learning Center 
is concerned with Improving both the behavior and fhe language of 
the children as a way of prepering them for later school experi- 
ences and for success in our society. The Micro-Social Preschool 
Learning System, aimed at meeting first-grade standards In 
existing schools, is built on several assumptions, one of which 
is the n Life Simulation Assumption": 

The classroom is perceived as a simulator for the develop- 
ment of transferable responses to the home, community, and 
next I i f e stage , 1 

In the classroom the children make these responses; and It Is 
felt that the greater the number of responses, the greater the 



x $ux*vey of Precchool/Day Care Program for Child Development/ 
Day Care Handbook . New York, N.Y.j Myron Woolraan, Inc,, p. 1. 




LANGUAGE AND SOCIAL 
SKILLS ARE STRESSED 



learning rate. Basically the microsocial classroom Is designed to 
Increase the number of responses made by children during a day* 

The major hypothesis behind the experimental program is that lan- 
guage and social skill development will accelerate In a micro- 
social classroom. 

The program designer feels that upward mobility In our society 
Is limited to those who have facility with language. The "Lan- 
guage Learning Assumption" behind the program Is: 

Language learning wilt occur only to the degree that it pro- 
duces meaningful goals with less energy expenditure than 
non- language behaviors** 

Teachers ore encouraged to interact continually with children to 
get verbal responses and to emphasize speech as a way of satis- 
fying needs. The two language objectives for the program are to 
develop In the children: 
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1. The ability to speak and understand 2,000 basic words in 
English (the speech pool required for effective performance 
I n f I rst grade) 

2, The ability to read at least 300 of the words they can speak 
and understand 

Social skill development is also Important In the program. Dr. 
Woolen feels that people are basically social and that a person’s 
self-image depends on how others respond to him. Learning In 
Interaction with others, he feels, is more efficient than learning 
alone. Thus, children In the Micro-Social Learning Center spend 
most of their time working In pairs. The two behavioral objec- 
tives for the program ere for the children to acquire; 

1. Skills In getting along with each other In performing 
learning tasks with mutual goals and skills In Interacting 
easl ly with adults 

2, Feelings of satisfaction in achieving goals end a willing- 
ness to maintain Involvement In tasks until some goal has 
been reached 




A CLASSROOM THAT The language and behavioral skills are developed fn a micro* 

IS BOTH STRUCTURLD social classroom designed to be a microcosm of the outside world* 

AND UNSTRUCTURED The classroom Is divided Into a modular area and a life simulator 

area by a glass dividing wall. In the modular area each child 
works with a partner and pursues very structured activities, while 
the activities In the life simulator space are more unstructured 
and expressive. This division of the classroom is based on the 
"Structured-Unstructured Assumpt Ion" : 

Learning systems function most effectively when there is 
(I) an organised and structured learning sub-system to in- 
sure input of the Information mass and (?) a loose unstruc- 
tured self-expressive component which provides opportunities 
to utilize, manipulate, and inlerrelate what has been 
learned In a manner which functions for sel f -perceived 
goals. 3 

Thero are three of these microsocial classrooms in the Center. 
Each classroom contains five modules, or circular tables, each 
painted a different color and designed to accommodate three pairs 
of students. Thus, 30 children can work in the classroom at a 
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time and move from module to module as they progress In their 
work. Other Innovative equipment Includes a circular clothing 
unit, heavy four-sided easels, blocks requiring at least two chil- 
dren to move, and iwo demlmodu les, each with space for two chil- 
dren to work. Also In the classroom are a magnetic board on which 
the children keep track of their progress, and cubbyholes provid- 
ing space for the children’s books and coded with the same colors 
as the modules. All this equipment has been patented by Dr. 
Woolman. Along one wall is a one-way observation window that al- 
lows parents and visitors to observe but not distract the chil- 
dren. Each room Is well lighted, carpeted to muffle the sounds of 
the children’s movement from module to module, and air conditioned 
for year-round comfort during the 12-month school year. 



Each mlcrosoclal classroom has a teacher, a teacher aide, and 
a parent aide. The teacher has been described as the director of 
the classroom choreography and "orchestrator" of the class. Her 
job Is to keep the flow of students through the modules running 
smoothly and to direct the aides. In order to develop self- 
confidence and Independence In the children, she minimizes the 
amount of help she gives them. She has absolute authority In the 




THE TEACHER „ 
"ORCHESTRATES 



classroom but Is not allowed to change the system. Since the pro- 
gram Is so highly structured and detailed, it can be taught by any 
I Iterate adu It. 



The State of New Jersey sends personnel to the Center and re- 
quires it to have at least two certified teachers. If the person- 
nel are unable to fit Into the system, the Center has the option 
of sending them back. Dr. Woolman T s only requirement Is that 
teachers be able to conceptualize and adjust to the system. 



Currently there are four teachers at the Center, one of whom Is 
the manager. Each month these four teachers rotate their posi- 
tions, including that of manager. Thus, the teachers move just as 
the children do and are responsible together for making the system 
work. Bilingual teacher aides are preferred, and currently there 
are one black and two Puerto Rican aides. One teacher summed up 
how the children relate to the adults: n Their relationship to 

the teacher and aides is a very Interesting and unique one. They 
seem to regard the adult ... In charge as a resource person to 
turn to for instruction or explanation.” 



O 
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Teachers at the Center are required to have 3 weeks of training. 
The first 2 weeks are spent discussing the philosophy and 
learning theories behind the system and individually programed 
Instruction. Manual workbooks are used, consisting of 59 learn- 
ing units and accompanying questions. These learning units famil- 
iarize the teachers with the system, the content of the program, 
the materials and equipment used, and their roles. During the 
third week of training six children ar3 brought into the system 
each day until the capacity of 30 Is reached. The teachers change 
roles every hour so that each practices being not only teacher but 
also teacher aide and parent aide. 

Teachers have as many as three meetings per week to become 
familiar with new materials being intorduced into the curriculum 
and to discuss any special problems. As "orchestrators" of the 
movement in the classroom, they try to maintain a relaxed atmos- 
phere as the children involve themselves in the stories, games, 
end activities requiring language and behavioral skills. 



Behavior Is controlled ma 
room space. The modules are 



nly by The organization of the class- 
so patterned as to enable the 



CHILDREN PROGRESS 
AS PARTNERS 




children to see their progress as they move from module to 
module — red to green to yellow to blue to white, and back to red 
again. Each time the children complete a certain amount o* work 
they move. They begin to see the next colored module as the goal 
and their movement as upward mobMHy and a reward for success. 
However, the children never move individually; they move as pairs. 
Each pair has one of the three sections of a module; one child 
sits at the square, the other at the triangle. Before the chil- 
dren can move, both children must pass the required work with 100 
percent proficiency, if one child in the pair can’t perform, both 
must go through the work again. The emphasis Is on mutual social 
purpose; it is In the self-interest of each child to help the 
other child learn. As one teacher wrote, "They are very under- 
standing and do show concern If (their) partner isn’t responding 
to work or not doing as he was told to do. Sometimes they’ll say, 
’Now if you can’t do it I’ll help.’" Pairing with an English- 
speaking child has also appeared to help the Puerto Rican child. 
One teacher said, "Good working relationships with English- 
speaking children have developed. Often I hear them saying, ’Say 
it in Engf ish to me. ’” 
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If there fs no space for the children who are ready to move at 
the next module, they can move to a demimodule, which holds four 
children, or to the life simulator space. However, it Is not al- 
ways the same two children who move together. So that they don't 
become too dependent on one another, partners are changed fre- 
quently--at least once a week and sometimes several times a day. 
The teacher is responsible for controlling and orchestrating this 
movemert . 



The actual work that the children do at the modules is very 
structured and consists main I, of paired work in language learning 
books. Before they begin working In these books, the teacher or 
teacher aide reads a storybook containing the goal words they will 
be working with. A section from Mike the Curious Mole , the 
storybook used to introduce colors, goes like this: 

Mike thought, "I want to go somewhere where there is some 
I ight . 

Where some things are b I ack and some things are wh i te . 




WORK AT THE MODULES 
IS STRUCTURED 



